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She wept that March day in 
Centralia, Ill., but her husband 
remained buried under tons of 


coal, He was one of 111 mem- 
Bers: of the United Mine Work- 
(AFL) whose lives were 
snuffed out by an_ explosion 
due to the profit-hungry com- 
pany’s disregard of safety regu- 
lations. In July the U.M.W. 
won its best contract in history, 
including a clause providing for 
federal mine safety standards. 
(Federated Pictures) 


<« 
It was a proud and hapry group 


of men and women who met in 
the Bessborough Hotel in Saska- 
toon for three days last week, 628 
of them. It was the 1947 provin- 
cial convention of the Saskatche- 
wan C.C.F. Biggest and best in 
the history of the Saskatchewan 
organization, the convention was 
an inspiring example of democ- 
racy at work. To sit with the 
delegates on the floor through a 
day of debates, to look out over 
the great audience at the public 
meeting at night, to feel the 
friendliness, to be thrilled by the 
buoyant enthusiasm of the crowd, 
was a heart-warming experience. 
To hear Premier Tommy Douglas 
make his report to his people was 
in itself worth travelling a long 
way. The affection in which their 
great leader is held by the Saskat- 
chewan C.C.F.-ers is something to 
see and feel. But they’re a great 
people, too. In bringing greet- 
ings to them from Alberta I told 
them that } felt thoroughly at 
home because they were exactly 
the same sort of people who Aat- 
tended C.C.F. conventions in Abo 


berta—and they are the salt of: 


the carth. There is a grofit com- 


radeship in this movement of ours, 


and it has po provincial borders. 


a i 
It was a report of quite re- 
markablae achievement that 


Tommy Douglas gave to the con- 
vention. The old-party newspa- 
pers said when the C.C.F. swept 
the province that the aggregation 
(Continued on page 8) 


‘Tories Lowe 
After Blow! 


In Halifax ie 


Internal Split W Widening As 
Drewites Blame Bracken 
For Failures 


3rd PARTY 


By DORIS FRENCH 

OTTAWA.—-This week over at 
Bracken House, the old Ontario 
brick mansion with the stained- 
glass doors, staff members are 
working overtime clipping the 
daily papers. 

There hasn’t been much news 
since people stopped seeing flying 
saucers, and suddenly feature 
writers and editors all across the 
country have turned a pitiless 
glare of publicity on John Brac- 
ken’s party, and why they ran a 
feeble third in the Halifax by- 
election, and who’s going to re- 
sign and who’s going to step into 
his shoes, and what, if anything, 
goes on at Conservative caucus 
and party conferences. 

Right after the Halifax debacle 
came a stern announcement from 
party president J. M. Macdonnell, 


| telling- .the- public--that -“whatever- 


weaknesses there have been will 
be eradicated.” 

This searing comment started 
the ink flowing. John Bracken 
was going to be ousted by the 


“Drew crowd”, before worse 
things happened. No, said the 
reporters, getting their second 


wind, the Drew crowd is too smart 
for that; they will keep John 
Bracken to offer up as a sacrifi- 
cial lamb in the next general elec- 
tion: they can’t win anyway so 
they’ll let Bracken bear the shame 
of defeat, and then oust him and 
make a fresh beginning with 
Strong Man Drew. 
(Continued on page 8) 


U.S. Living Costs 


Highest in History 
WASHINGTON, D.C. (CPA). 
—Promises that inflation would 
not follow World War II can now 
be definitely classed with history’s 
other great sell-outs. Government 
figures show that the cost of liv- 
ing index is at the highest point 
in history, considerably above 
what it was in the inflationary 
year of 1920 following World 
War ft. The retail price index this 
spring was 156.8, and it has risen 
over 20% in {2 postwar months. 
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The Chairman of the Board of 
Arbitration Right of Entry Arbi- 
tration Act has handed down the 
first decision of the Board. This is 
a one man Board set up by Act 
of the Legislature at its last Ses- 


sion to determine some reasonsble’ 


basis on which the Oi] Companies 
invade the rights of farm owners 
in the new Leduc and other oil 
ficlds of the province. 


The decision .is-exhaustive in its 
examination. It takes Into account 
many intangible factors. But in 
the end the Board finds itself in 
the unhappy position of having to 
set a dollar value. on intangibles, 
The final award reads this way: 


To sum up, the compensation 
will be as follows: 


POWER FAILURE 


Accuse Steel Industry 


wr 


what 


Pres. Walter Reuther of the United Automobile Werkers (CIO) tells 


a senate committee in Washington that the steel industry’s refusal 


to expand its productive capacity 
tain continuous scarcity.” 


is deliberately designed ‘‘to main- 


He urged the government to operate its 


own steel mills if the steel interests maintain their present stand. 
(Federated Pictures) 


C.C.F. Government’s Record 


One of Promi 


ises Performed 


Premier Douglas Speaks JRECORD RESULTS 


SASKATOON. — The C.C.F 
government had completed one 
phase of its work in giving secur- 
ity and extending social services, 
said Premier T. C. Dougias in his 
report as provinciai leader, sub- 
mitted to the annua! convention 
of the C.C.F. in Saskatoon. To 
stress his point the premier ticked 
off the promises made at election 
time and told how each had been 
either completed or had advanced 
far. 

Then he turned to the future, 
saying, ‘Tf we are to have more 
and better: social services, then we 
must take steps to create new 
wealth that will belong to the peo- 
ple of the province and which can 
be used to finance ever higher 
standards of social security.” 

His recent  six-weeks’ trip 
through the province, he said, had 
convinced him that the people 
were even more enthusiastically 
behind the provincial government 
today than they were three years 
ago. 

{Continued on Page 8) 


DERS 


By J. E. COOK 


4 acres destroyed at $75 . 


POY ACTO Looe ceeeeee $300.00 
Plus 50% for inconveni- 

ense and severance ...... 150.00 
Plus one third for 

compulsory taking ........ 160.00 


First year’s rental of ; 
6 arces at $50 ......0000... 800.00 
Awgrd-for. general 
disturbance ..... becsciens ass 500.00 


Total veccscscccstecceeces $1400.00 


Ten acres are involved. It is 
estifuated that 4 will be destroyed 
for farm use and 6 will be recover- 
able when the oil well is finally 
finished. The life of the well is 
estimated %o be somewhere  be- 


IN HOUSING DRIVE 


n 

‘ Housing returns issued recent- 
ly show that a record number of 
dwellings were built in Britain 
during the month of May. The 
total of permanent houses com- 
pleted was the highest yet record- 
ed in any month since the war. It 
was just under 12,000 which beat 
the previous highest figure by 
more than 1,750. 

This period was also notewor- 
thy for the fact that it marked 
the compietion of the first 100,- 
000 permanent apartments and 
homes in the postwar housing pro- 
gramme. 

The number of families re- 
housed now exceeds 400,000 in- 
cluding those who have found 
homes in repaired or converted 
dwellings as well as those who 
have occupied new, permanent 
and temporary houses. The stand- 
ard of these new homes of both 


|tvpes is higher than in the homes 


provided before the war. 


EEPERS? 


]tween 20 and 50 yee's.. Rental at 
‘$50 per acre on this will be pay- 
able each year.’ For 20 years the 
rental would amount .to $1000.00 
per acre for the six acres. But for 
the 4 acres destroyed the payment 
is settled permanently at 3600,00 
or a total of $150.00 per acre. Just 
how there could be a difference in 
the final base is nét cleat. It would 
have paid in any calculation to 
have the company take tithe on the 
whole*ten acres. 


Effect on Farmers 


In his desision the chairman of 
the Board has this to say: “... the 
effect on the landowners in the 
nrea has bee profouad. Nothing 
rergotely comparable to this has 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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$2.00 Per Year; 3 Years $5.00 90 


celine Is 
Denounced 


| 
Robert Carlyle Reviews Fail- 


ure of Private Company 
Scheme In Alberta 


NO GOVERNMENT HELP 


In spite of repeated re- 
quests by the major farm or- 
ganizations of the province, 
the Alberta government has 
stubbornly refused to take 
any steps to institute or share 
the cost of a rural electrifi- 
cation scheme, said Robert 
Carlyle of Blackfalds in an 
interview with the People’s 
Weekly on Tuesday. 


Commending the reproduction 
of the excellent article from the 
Country Guide on the progress of 
the Manitoba rural electrifica- 
tion program, Mr. Carlyle called 
attention to the fact that simi- 
lar projects are under way in 
other provinces, but that Alberta 
lags behind with no action by the 
government. 


“In the 1944 provincial elec- 
tion campaign the C.C.F. prom- 
ised to take immediate steps to set 
up a provincial electric power 
system through which electricity 
would be taken to the rural 
areas,” the Blackfalds farmer 
said. 

Pre-Election Offer 


“At that time,’? he recalled, 
“the Calgary Power Company re- 
ceived headlines in the newspa- 
pers for a new proposal to electri- 
fy all areas where farms would 
average three-quarters of a mile 
per line or less.” 

Mr. Carlyle said the cost then 


(Continued an Page 8) 


RADIO TALKS ARE 
GETTING RESULTS 


With Spirit River provincial 
constituency convention heading 
the list, many fine expressions of 
appreciation of the 6.C.F. radio 
program were received last week. 
interest in the C.C.F. talks has 
never been as keen as now. Dis- 
‘atisfaction with the present gov- 
ernment of Alberta is growing 
and the people look tc the C.C.F. 
as a worthwhile alternative. It 
takes close to $60 per week to 
keep the radio talks on the four 
stations, so there has to be a 
steady stream of nioney flowing 
into the fuad. 

Following are this week’s con- 
‘ributions: . 
1.00, Crooked 


H. E. Parke 
|Lake Club 5.00, R. P. Fullen 
1.00. H, J. Haakstad 1.00, N. 


Andreasen 1.00, 0. Steilid 1.00, 
Olaf Angen 2.00, J. E. Wekved 
1.00, C. Webber 8.00, J. Hendrix 
1.00, O. Routeau 1.00, W. J. Stix- 
ling 1.00, F. MH. Allen 1.00, RB. 
Coristine 1,00, H. Dickau 1.00, C. 
Dickau 2.00, Geo. MeFall 1.06, 
jMr. and, Mrs. W. Ramsey 2.00, 
Mrs. NM. Simpson- 1.00, 3. P. Mad. 
son 1.00, RF. Boyd 1.00, L. Mar- 
icle 1.00, Pawl Brown 1.00, R. H. 
Frame 1.06, A. Burgess 1.00, I. S. 
Agar 10), I. V. 
John Mairs $8.00. Spirit River 
Provincial Cgnstityenc} <Assovia- 
tion cOllected at conyention 22.35, 
J. J. Cramer 5.00, Wo J. 5.00. 


Macklin 1.00, 
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M. J. COLDWELL, M.P. 


4 NE of the oft-repeated 
charges against the C.C.F. 
q is that “it will lead to 

si regimentation or dictator- 
ship.” Put more simply, the fear 
is suggested that we shall lose our 
freedom. 

Whenever people talk about 
freedom, it seems to me that it is 
necessary to ask—“Freedom for 
whom?” and “Freedom to do 
what?” 

For freedom in’ the abstract 
means little. We all say we are 
for freedom, but who is for the 
freedom of one man to kill an- 
other, or for the freedom of some- 
one else to drive 40 miles an’ hour 
through a red light? 

Honce we ask “Freedom for 
whom?" and “Freedom to do 
what?” 

Now since the charge is made 
that the C.C.F. will take away 
your freedom, let us single out 
some fundamental freedoms, and 
look carefully at what is likely to 
happen to them. 


The first is freedom of spesch. i 
Could it be suggested that under | 


the C.C.F. we would lose our right 
to speak our minds every bit as 
freely ne we do today? 
No Loss of Freedom 
In Saskatchewan there — has 
been a C.C.F.) government for 
three years. Has anyone ever 
heard of freedom of speech being 
denied in Saskatchewan? 
Certainly not! Liberal and 
Conservative speakers are free to 
misrepresent the government of 
Saskatchewan to the people of 
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that province just as leudly as} 
they did to the voters of Halifax 
a few weeks ago. 

Has anyone ever heard of free- 
dom of speech being denied in 
New Zealand where q*C.C.F. type 
of government has been in power 
for twelve years? Again the 
answer is a flat ‘No.” 

What about freedom of the 
press? Would the C.C.F. inter- 
fere with this fundamental free- 
dom? 

Well in Saskatchewan all the 
daily papers are anti-C.C.F. and 
seldom a day goes by but that 
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By M. d. Coldwell, M.P., 


position Unfettered 

Contrast this with socialist 
Britain where Churchill and his 
ories still carry on opposition 
unfettered by any restraints. Con- 
trast it with Saskatchewan where 
the C.C.F. has literally begged 
the provincial Liberal Leader Mr. 
Walter Tucker to enter the legis- 
lature and make his opposition a 
full-time job. 

Some of the less scrupulous of 


they attack the C.C.F. govern-| our critics have even suggested 


ment. The same is true in New 
Zealand and Australia. But no 
sane person suggests that these 
attacks shall be stopped. All we 
ask is the right to reply, the right 
to tell the truth. 


Religious Freedom 


What about freedom of re- 
ligion? Well, we in the C.C.F. 
have long advocated a Bill of 


Rights which among other things 
would guarantee the rights of re- 
ligious minorities. In Saskatcie 
wan, such aBill of Rights has 
already been pagsed. 1 person- 
ally and all of my _ colleagues 
would not be a member of any 
political party ‘which had any 
thought of interfering with the 
religious freedom of any group 
in the country. 

In fact many of the supporters 
of the C.C.F., both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, see demo- 
cratic socialism as the application 
of the christian principles of 
love and co-operation to our eco- 
nomic and political life. 


Freedom of Asserably 


Freedom of assembly, or as- 
sociation, is an age-old freedom 
which I regard as being of very 
great importance to a functioning 
democracy. As long as we have 
this freedom, those who disagree 
with the way things are going 
may get together and organize 
their opposition, by holding meet- 
ings and laying plans for actien 
to remove the causes of dissatis- 
faction. 

No democratic socialist govern- 
ment has ever limited this free- 
dom, for democratic — socialist 
movements like the C.C.F. recog- 
nize the great value of criticism 
through an organized opposition. 

A most fundamental criticism 
we have to make of the Soviet 
Union is that it has forbidden its 
citizens to organize political par- 
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ties in opposition to the govern- 
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that there might be no more elec- 
tions if the C.C.F. came to power. 
Of course this is pure nonsense. 
We all know that New Zeland has 
had free elections’ every three 
years ‘since the Labour govern- 
ment was first elected twelve 
years ago. - 

In Saskatchewan, and in Bri- 
tain, opposition parties are con- 
tinually speculating on how soon 
an election will be called. They 
do not waste time suggesting 
there will be no election; they 
are busy preparing for it. 

It has also been suggested by 
some that with more people work- 
ing for publicly owned industries 
fewer peopie would dare to vote 
against the government. 

But surely the employees of 
the publicly owned C.N.R. are 
just as free to vote as they please, 
as are employees of the C.P.R. 

And surely the employees of 
the publicly owned Trans-Ganada 
Airlines and the C.B.C, vote as 
freely as the employees of Can- 
adian Pacific Airlines and any 
private radio station. 

Secret Ballot Is Safeguard 

The fact of the matter is that 
as long as we have a secret bal- 
lot, everyone is perfectly free to 
vote just as he wishes without 
fear of anyone knowing how he 
casts his ballot. It was a British 
Chartist movement from which 
the Labour and democratic so- 
cialist movements sprang which 
first demanded and fought for the 
secret ballot and the right to vote. 

It may also be worth noting 

that the only political party in 
Canada whose officials have 
advocated the abolition of the 
secret ballot is the one most 
opposed to Socialism — Social 
Credit in Alberta. 

What about freedom of enter- 
prise? Well, that denends on 
the answers to our two earlier 
questions—“Freedom for whom” 
and “Freedom to do what?” 

If free enterprise means free- 
dom for a few to exploit the 
many, whether workers or con- 


“INVEST 


sumers, it should be replaced by 
co-operative or public enter- 
prise, according to the democratic 
will of the majority. 

If, on the other hand, free en- 
terprise means that type of pri- 
vate business which desires to be 
free of domination by monopo- 
lies in order to serve the pecple 
better, it will be assisted by a 
C.C.F. government. 

Result of Lack of Planning 

Enlightened business men who 
are interested in the public wel- 
fare have had enough of the un- 
planned economy’ which has 
broken down 17 times in the last 
150 years. 

Surely it is reasonable to plan 
our economic affairs when we 
find that lack of planning results 
in lack of housing, high prices 
to the consumer, low prices to 
the farmer, unemployment and so 
forth. 

Any discussion of freedom is 
brought into better focus by the 
inclusion of Rosevelt’s ‘Freedom 
from fear’ and ‘Freedom from 
want.” 

These are the great freedoms 
which have been denied to us 
under the present system. A 
study of recent Canadian history 
will show that the C.C.F. was 
formed with the express purpose 
of making these freedoms pos- 
sible. 

Who Is ‘Free’ in Depression 

Who is free from fear or free 
from want during inflation or de- 
pression? Certainly not the 
great majority of people. 

In a word, the C.C.F. objective 
is security with freedom. 

Now I should like to say a few 
words about private property. We 


are all immediately interested 
when someone fron: the old 
parties claims that the C.C.F. 


would take away our homes, our 
farms, our bank accounts and so 
on, 

Of course bank accounts and 
life insurance policies would be 
even safer if backed by the re- 
sources of the Dominion, rather 
than by private interests. We all 
know that a government bond is 
the safest investment in the 
world. 

The misunderstanding about 
private property results from a 
failure to recognize the distinc- 
tion between what by nature is 
private property, and what by 


nature.és public property. 
Private and Public Property 
Private property is the kind of 
property you and I can use for 
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our own perional and family 
needs — a home, the land we till, 
furniture, clothing, a car, and xo 
forth. 

Public property is the kind of 
property we cannot use personal- 
ly but which can be used to ex- 
ploit the whole community—such 
as a coal mine, a power plant or a 
railway. 

The C.C.F. believes that the 
ownership of some of _ this 
public property should be re. 
stored to the people, so that it 
might be used for the benefii 
of all of them. 

If this productive machinery 
is operate:] in the interests of 
people rather than for profits, 
then more private property will 
be produced for the use of in- 
dividual Canadians. 

The C.C.F. has no intention of 
touching what is really private 
property at anytime but on the 
contrary will institute economic 
policies which will enable the 
Jeople to own many things too 
lony denied by the failures of our 
present system. 

When the critics of the C.C.F. 
are compelled to face the truth 
of the various issues we have dis- 
cussed tonight, they frequently 
resort to one last falsehood which 
they hope will frighten people 


from us. 
They charge us with commun- 
ism. The word “communism” 


now has a sinister Sound as a re- 
sult of its constant misuse, but I 
can say that the C.C.F. never has, 
and never will have anything to 


j dv with Lhose who accept the Rus- 


sian system or, its methods as 
models for all countries. 

The C.C.F. will not spend its 
time talking about Communism, 
it will seek to remove the eco- 
nomic chaos and human misery 
on which all modern Communist 
movements are founded. 


TROUBLE AT BOX 
FACTORY SETTLED 


SASKATOON. — Re-instate- 
ment of all but two of the 70 em- 
ployees who were dismissed from 
the Prince Albert Box Factory 
was announced Thursday in a 
joint statement issued by the di- 
rectors of the Crown’s ‘Saskatche- 
wan Lake and Forest Products 
Corporation and_ representatives 
of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. 

Adding that the plant would 
re-open Monday morning, the 
statement said that agreement 
had been reached on all points 
and that the discussions revealed 
a common desire amongst all par- 
ties to make a success of the gov- 
ernment venture. 

The cases of the remaining two 
employees will be submitted to 
arbitration. In addition, directors 
and employees have agreed to set 
up consultative machinery in the 
near future. : : 

Earlier reports, on which gov- 
ernment officials declined to com- 
ment, said that one man had been 


dismissed because he was caught. 


working for another employer 
while drawing sick benefits and 
while ‘absent from the box fac- 


- '|tory. The other was said to have 


been dismissed for inefficiency. 


In protest, the workers at the, 


plant refused to work, and in 
reply the manager, D. W. Smith. 
dismissed 70 out of his staff of 
approximately 90, an action which 
was supported by George Cad- 
bury, co-ordinator of the govern- 
ment’s corporatiéas, who pointed 
out that the strike was a “wild- 
cat® one, being called without the 
knewledge or support of the pro- 
Wncial office of the Canadian 
Congre’s of Labér. 
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ELECTRICIANS SHOW THE 
LIGHT 

Local 424,° International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers 
have negotiated amendments to 
their last year’s agreement with 
the Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation. The new agreement pro- 
vides a 40-hour week, in place of 
the previous 44, together with an 
increase of 11%c per hour. Holi- 
days, which were previously \con- 
sidered as being included in the 
rates of pay and therefore paid 
by the men themselves, will now 
be provided in accordance with 
Provincial regulations. Overtime 
is to be paid for at the rate of 
time-and-one-half for the first 
four hours and double time for 
all over-time thereafter. Employ- 
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280 words in length. | 


PEOPLE’S PARTY 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: The C.C.F. is more highly 
regarded right now than ever it 
has been in Alberta. And so it 
should be. It is the party that is 
putting up a fight for the people 
on every single issue in which the 
people’s welfare is involved. The 
C.C.F. is trying to save the peo- 
ple’s natural resources for the 
people. The C.C.F. is fighting 
for electricity on our farms. The 
C.C.F. has spearheaded the fight 
against the government’s ‘soak the 
municipal taxpayer gpolicy.’ The 
C.C.F. has expressed the feeling 
of the rural people about the 
school situation. The C.C.F. has 
certainly proved that it is the 


you to answer. @s it tsue that 
some Social Credit members of 
the legislature had a private in- 
surance company of their own in- 
corporated to sell gutomobile in- 
surance? If so IF can see why 
they wouldn’t want 8 public in- 
surance scheme such 4s they 
have in Saskatchewan. 

INSURER. 
Lloydminster. 

Editor's Note: Yes it is true 
that three members of the legis- 
lature are directors of the Cana- 
da West Insurance Coimpany in- 
corporated by special act of the 
legislature in 1946. The act of 
the legislature which virtually 
compels motor vehicle owners to 
buy insurance from private com- 


edian Citizenship Council also 
contributed and the Canatian 

‘eation Association provided 
secretarial and office services for 
the committee in Canada. 


They have been studying, for 
instance, the’ national history 
text books in both Canada ‘and 
he United States with the view- 
point of getting the people of each 
country to better understand and 
‘snow both themselves and each 
other. They are interested that 
in the recording of the disagree- 
ments between“the two that it will 
be done in a friendly manner. 


It is hopeful to think that our 
respective history text-books for 
the younger generation are being 
thus carefully examined with that 
viewpoint in mind. History is 
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In this age of international dif- 
ferences and open conflict, some- 
times it seems as though we de 
not sufficiently appreciate our po- 
sition. It is @ position:shared by 
only one other nation in the world 
—the United States—and in this 
instance the two are one to make 
the situation possible. tt is that 
of living, in harmonious terms 
with our neighbor along one long 
unfortified boundary line of some 
thousand of miles. That any 
other state of affairs should exist 
between us seems to us now un- 

tievable. We take it as a mat- 
‘er of course as we do the divid- 
ing yet undividing Provincial 
boundaries. 

Yet looking into history we see 


4 Eee ealied: Cus te eter: people’s party in this province. panies was passed in 1947. instances of nations divided in| being considered more than a 
a Yours vitter enmity where once a bond| study of wars with dates attach- 
: ence to I.B. of E.W. members ’ ae f friendshj h : 
i wherohinings J. E. SIMMONDS. 5 of friendship held them. Re-jed. It is a study of the whole 
q Calgary. CHOOL SITUATION membering that, I suppose is one} growth of a nation with greater 
q BAKERS WIN BOOST ——~— Editor, People s Weekly. of the motives which inspires the|emphasis on peacetime activities 
= Bee aor pee PAYS MORE, GETS LESS wee pry aaae ane eet peated Eee up of a aie me development. There is also 
BS orkers Loca ave signed a : . OoKS as 1f very}: t , irit i t rowi realizati - 
: new agreement with MeCavin's Editor, People’s Weekly. little has been done to ites ee ebably epee Sane fet nie? eal idee ee 
f Bakery. The agreement provides i Sir: oe oe just over the|the school situation that there was|tion is that of a better under-|be admitted. And there is also 
; for a 42-hour week and a 7-hour|/!"e in Saskatchewan gets protec- so much fuss made about: last|standing of each other. A better|this greater vision of these being 
day, time and a half for over- tion for himself and his family in| winter. What has happened to| understanding not only of their| avoided in the future and friendly 
a time (per day). Night work is ee case of an automobile accident the Alberta Educational Council? | present-day activities but a better| ‘ations preserved. 
compensated at 15¢ per hour, | ?Y pays eee a year. He also| Did it think its work was done understanding of the historical 
ie from 7:30 p.m. till 6:30 a.m. gets co lision’ insurance. For the | because the government was|background of the two which 
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$1.00 per hour. Bench hands and | tection because if I get hurt or| The people in the rural parts Perhaps some of us are not| Attractive Two Blocks East 
id machine operators approximately Killed driving my own car I get/of this province are disgusted aware that any definite steps are Rates C.P.R. Depot 
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included in the general $1.00 per|icY: My neighbor does. There| paying a lot more and getting may imagine that both countries It’s New .— It’s Modern 
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week increase. 

Employers who wish to intro- 
duce Industrial Standards Sche- 
dules with the idea of preventing 
unionization have offered a sche- 
dule up to 79c per hour, »r a 
full 21¢c below Union rates. The 
highest paid non-Union shop is 
paying 87%ec per hour. 

Negotiations were conducted by 
Brothers Frank Harrington and 
Dan Jackson, Secretary and 
President otf the Local. 

The new agreement should be 
the signal for all unorganized 
bakery workers to join the Bak- 
ery Workers’ Union. The Union 
is planning a union-building cam- 
paign immediately the holiday 
season is over. 


TRUCK DRIVERS MEET 

Supporting the 85c per hour 
stand of the drivers of Western 
and MacCosham Companies, Ed- 
monton truck drivers packed the 
largest hall in the Labor Temple. 
The drivers of nearly every com- 
pany in the city pledged their sup- 
port to the Western and Mac- 
Cosham men. ‘We are all in this 
together,” said one driver, ‘‘and 
if we don’t stick together till we 
win this time there is suimething 
the matter with us. We are all 
out for 85c. That should be the 
rate of pay for every truck driver 
in the city, and with the Union 
we can do it.’”’ One after another, 
drivers from the various compan- 
ies rose to associate themselves 
with the Union and the demand 
for decent wages. MacCosham’s 
and Western had offered a nictel 
raise, but even this without a 
union agreement, and the pro- 
posa! (offered effective in Oc- 
tober!) was not even considered 
by the men. 


The 5c OFFER 
- MacCosham’s _ nickel-in-October 
was offered a few hours before 
the meeting. It was of course 
based on the argument that the 


a 


is another way in which my $28.75 
policy is not as good as my neigh- 
bor’s $6.00 one. Anybody who 
is hurt in an automobile accident 
in Saskatchewan collects. Nobody 
eoliects from my policy if I hurt 
someone, unless he can prove I 
was in the wrong. 

Now here is a question I want 


less in many cases. And in my 
opinion it .won’t be any better 
while we have at the head of our 
education department a man who 
is very much too small for the 
job, educationally or otherwise. 
It sure is time for a change. 


PARENT. 
Barrhead. 


Cr 


nonsense. A ten per cent addi- 
tion to the daily take-in of a 
transfer driver can amount to 
anything between $2.50 and 
$5.00; an equivalent increase in 
wages amounts to only 56c per 
day. 

If the assertions of the transfer 
companies are true, if it should 
be found to be correct that the 
rates they are permitted to charge 
are not in keeping with increased 
maintenance costs, if it can be 
proven’ that in the process of the 
inflationary tussle, the transfer 
companies are being cheated by 
the railroad companies and the 
powerful food racketeers, then we 
of the labor movement will be the 
first ones to demand adjustments 
in rates. But... at the very 
present time they are chiseling 
on the established rates, cutting 
each other’s throats to get this 
business that, according to them 
is losing them money! In recent 
years all companies have expand- 
ed, their fleets have grown, their 
warehouses have multiplied, their 
offices have been rebuilt on 
money that should have been paid 
to the government in exeess pro- 
fits taxes, and then, in some cases, 
rebuilt again. Everything indi- 
cates that the profits are better 
than “fair” (whatever that’s sup- 
posed to be), and at the moment 
there does not appear to be any 
good reason to believe that an in- 
crease in rates is called for. 

, THE STRIKE VOTE 

The day after the meeting the 
drivers of MacCosham and West- 
ern had their strike vote, govern- 


HURRICANE 

The. hurricane that passed 
through here in the form of fight- 
ing Fred Keeley has more than a 
little to do with the enthusiastic 
meeting of the truck drivers, The 
International Representative of 
the Electricians, besides tackling 
the problems of his own Union, 
was sought out to give the weight 
of his experience to the truck driv- 
ers’ fight for 85c per hour. This 
old war-horse of Labor really 
showed the boys how they could 
not lose and many a cheer and 
many a laugh shook the Labor 
Temple as Fred spoke to the pack- 
ed hall. We could use more vis- 
its by more men like Fred. 


LABOR DAY ANNUAL 
The Labor Day Annual Com- 
mittee of the T. & L.C., headed 
by Charley Gilbert, reports that 
materials have gone to the print- 
ers, and that the Annual will be 
out in geod time. 


Offer Prizes to 
Up Efficiency 
Civil Service 


REGINA. — Those who know |] 
the Saskatchewan, public service | 
best—civil servants themselves— |: 


are being asked to submit sugges- 
tions for improving its efficiency 
and economy, and _ substantial 


cash prizes are being awarded the |. 
three persons who turn in the best |@ 


ideas, 


The Budget Bureau, a govern- || 
ment agency whose duty it is to], 


companies could afford to pay no|ment supervised. The results aid departments maintain maxi- 
more, but were willing to také #/were as everybody knew they mum operating efficiency, is hold- 
“chance” that they could get an| would be, overwhelmingly in favor |ing the competition, which is open 


increase in, service charges in 
about Oetober. The union takes 
the view that any dacrease should 


“be further increased if there is 


any increase in rates. 

The companies are undoubted- 
ly identifying themselves with the 
railroad companies in the rob- 
berous plan of the railroad mag- 
n&tes to increase freight sates by 
30%, hoping to make out, of 
Labor, the scapegoat on whom the 
blame can be throws. The old 
“argument” that a gen-per-cenf 
increase in wages must brifig 
ubout a ten-per-cent iActease in 
prices is worn out afd exposed as 


of strike action. . 

The Union has elected a wen- 
eral Tolicy Committee with exe- 
cutive powers, authorized and em- 
poweréd by all city drivers to call 


‘for strike estion at a mement’s 


netice. Never were truck driv- 
ers amywhere dn Alberta, in a 
stronger position than they are 
in Edmonton today. Not for 
years have Jabor men seen such 
enthusiasnt and determination as 
wag displayed at the big truck 
drivers’ rally Bhere is every rea 
son to believe that 8hc is as good 
as in the bag, All that is neces- 
safy-is to stggd fas, ‘ 


to nearly all civil servants. Cash 
awards of $75, $50 and $25 will 
be given for the three suggestions 
judyed best after the contest 
closes October 81, 1947. 

F. A. Robertson, — provincial 
auditor and head of the Budget 
Bureau, points out that many 
other governments have con- 
ducted such competitions, which 
have resulted tn numexous prac- 
tical suggestions for improving the 
public service and saving tax- 
payers large Sums of money. 

Protect your life . . . eternity 


is ag ea 
is a lang tim - 


are carrying on their independ- 
ent, individual ways of life in 
other than possibly our trade re- 
.ions. Such is far from the 
case. 


Today we have, for instance, a 
Canada-United States Committee 
on Education set up on the initia- 
tive of the American Council of 
Education. The purpose of the 
committee is set forth in their 
first publication ‘Education for 
Mutual Understanding = and 
Friendship Between Canada and 
the United States.” It is inter- 
ested, as you will gather, in the 
cultural relations between the twu 
countries. It is financed largely 
by the Carnegie Endowment of 
International Peace, but the Ca- 
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CALL THE LUMBER NUMBER 25236 


Armitage - McBain Lumber 
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Jasper Avenue at 93rd Street 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, etc., 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 
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Farm Electrification — C.C.F. Program 


1 


T CAN be said very emphatically that the Tory and Social 

Credit politicians who are carrying on a crusade against 
“planners”, are doing so because they don’t believe in public 
enterprise. 

tural electrification in this province is an example. No 
province in Canada has a better chance to establish a rural 
electrification scheme that would in its first year bring elec- 
tricity into many farm homes of this province. In the article 
from the Country Guide reproduced in this paper last week, it 
was shown how the Manitoba Power Commission will have 
put electric services into 6,500 farm homes in that province 
before the end of this year. 

It was done by planning. The Manitoba Power Commis- 
sion's ten-year plan calls for the electrification of 48,000 farm 
homes. {it will go on from there to reach eventually nearly 
all of the province’s 58,000 farms. 

The Manitoba program started in 1945. In 1944 the Al- 
berta government set up a power commission and could have 
been as far ahead with rural electrification today as Mani- 
toba. But the appointment of our power commission was a 
pre-election political gesture. There was no serious purpose 
behind it. We predict that a similar bluff about rural elec- 
trification will be made in the next few months, just before 
an election. 

Only a government that does believe in planning can 
evolve an adequate rural electrification scheme and only a 
government that is not opposed to public ownership can carry 
it out. Thousands of Alberta farms would have had elec- 
tricity in 1947 if a C.C.F. government had been elected in 
1944, 

Public opinion, aroused by the C.C.F. and the farm or- 
ganizations, will, probably before the election, force the re- 
luctant Social Credit government to act on rural electrifica- 
tion. - It may even announce its intention to adopt the pro- 
gram advanced by the C.C.F. in the 1944 election. But the 
people of the province should look with suspicion on a public 
ownership project proposed by a government that is violently 
opposed to the principle of public ownership. 


C.C.F. Oil Program 


He major feature of the C.C.F*. program in respect to the 

development of the province’s natural resources is that in 
any field where exploration is permitted, there shall be re- 
served for the province, and developed by public ownership 
when the field is proven, a checkerboarded area at least equal 
in size to those leased to private individuals or corporations. 

In the meantime the C.C.F. believes that pressure should 
be brought on the present government to obtain greater 
royalties from the private corporations to which it has given 
Alberta oil, and that a better deal should be given to the 
farmers under whose land oil has been found. In respect to 
the latter question the interim statement made by the pro- 
vineial executive of the C.C.F. will be reviewed at the pro- 
vincial convention in November when a complete policy on 
the development of oi] resources will no doubt be adopted. 


Keep the 5-Cent Fare 


BH DMONTON'’S City Commissioners were no doubt right in 
bringing to the attention of the City Council the fact that 
the Transportation system is losing money and that consider- 
ation should be given to an increase in fares. They could 
have been accused of dereliction of duty if they had done 
otherwise. 
But there are very good reasons why the Council should 


“not raise the fare above the present five cents. 


_ The city utilities together turn in a profit of about one 
million dollars and the taxpayers are relieved to that extent. 
If fares are not raised and the transportation system con- 
tinues to lose some money, the taxpayers may have to pay a 
little more. 

But who are the taxpayers? Some of them are the people 
who ride on the street cars and buses. So if they pay a little 
more taxes they-save it in a lower cost of street car tickets. 
Chances are they'll be better off by not having the fares 
raised. ~ ’ ‘ os 

.Taxpayers who do not ride on the street cars are to a 
consitlerable extent engaged ig business of one kind or an- 
other dnd drive their automobiles to work. But the stores 
aad other businesses in the central paré of ¢he'city benefit 
greatly by cheap fares. Put the fares high sneugh and, the 
people won't ride down town tt shop as often as they do new. 
Mose businesses can afford to pay a little more taxes to en- 
c®urage people to use the street cars and busses. 

If the farg is raised a great enany peeple, many of whom 
ure least able to afford it, will have thetr cost of living in- 
creased. If te fare is not raised nobody wild be hurt very 


The Council should keep the five-cent fare. 


| THE 
THIRD 
COLUMN. 


REMEMBER THIS? 
“10 Years Ago Today” in the 
Edmonton Bulletin 
“A Social Credit convention 
in. Edmonton proclaimed the 
policy of Alberta natural re- 
sources to be develaped by Al- 
berta capital and, in effect, told 
outside financiers thei# money 
was not wanted.” 


HOW IT'S SPENT 
Brooks Bulletin 
June 19 

“Canadian people may obtain a 
clear idea of where federal gov- 
ernment money goes, by the fol- 
lowing breakdown: 

“Of each dollar collected by the 
Dominion this year: 

“24 cents will go to pay the 
interest on the national debt. 

“13 cents will go for family al- 
lowances. . 

“12 cents will go for the main- 
tenance of the defence forces. 

“12% cents will go for pen- 
sions, medical treatment, and re- 
establishment allowances for vet- 
erans of World War 2. 

“3 cents will go for pensions 
and treatment of veterans of 
World War 1. 

“1 1-3 cents will be required 
for the federal contribution to the 
old pensions. 

“3 eents will be required to 
pay subsidies to the provinces. 

“31 cents will go for general 
departmental purposes.” 


HISTORY REPEATING? 
Christian Science Monitor 
July 23 

‘Installment credit is already 
higher in the United States than 
it was in the boom days of 1929, 
when it provided much of the 
power that precipitated the final 
upsurge of prices, just before 
the biggest financial crash of 
all time. : 

“And installment credit is 
going up by leaps and bounds, 
even under the controls now 
exercised. Remove the con- 
trols and the rate of accelera- 
tion almost certainly would be 


increased.” 


DANGEROUS PROFITEERS 
Woodstock Sentinel 

“What is normal profit? 

“A paper dealer in the United 
States, who admitted selling news- 
print for twice what it cost him, 
defined ‘normal profit” as ‘‘what- 
ever you can get.” This inspired 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch to 
make a start on The Rugged In- 
dividualist’s Dictionary, thus: 

“Normal profit: Whatever you 
can get. 

“Fair trade: An arrangement. 
that insures the seller a profit. 

“American Way of Life: The 
right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of a normal profit. 

“Profiteering: A normal profit 
taken by some other guy, 

“Normaley: A halcyon period 
during which you can take what- 
ever you can get. 

“Profitéers who think they can 
charge ‘‘all the traffic can bear” 
are just as dangerous to a de- 
mocracy as subversive groups like 
the Communists. Not only do 
they weaken the national econ- 
omy, not only do. they breed sus- 
picion and cynicism among the 
victims of their heartless policy, 
but they are the best recruiting 
agents for all the subversive or- 
ganizations which flourish on pov- 
erty and discontent.” 


NONE OF HIS BUSINESS 
Viking News: 

‘Premiers Manning is report- 
ed as saying when he was told. 
thet J. Harper Prowse had been 
elected leader of the Liberals 
in Alberta, that ‘le was not in- 
terested jn politics.” Looking 
up in the dicfionary we find that 
politics ds defined as ‘the busi- 
ness of the peopke.’ Mr. Man- 
nimg should be interested in the 
policies gf all the political par- 
ties, inclading his owg.” 
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The Time Is Now 


By J. P. GRIFFIN 


“The hireling fleeth because he is 
an hireling.” 


OCIALISTS ARE charged 
sometimes with causing 
class divisions in society. 


This is quite untrue. It is 
our competitive acquisitive society 
that causes class warfare. 

Many cultural, religious, and 
fraternal organizations provide 
common ground upon which people 
of different economic standards 


-!can meet for co-operative activi- 


ties. It suits the policies of Big 
Business, as hypocritical here as 
elsewhere,"to pretend that the em- 
ployee, who sits at a Kiwanis 
luncheon for example with his 
boss, is in the same class as the 
boss who breaks bread with him 
today and fires him for support- 
ing the C.C.F. tomorrow, 

No, Socialism does not make 
elass warfare, but it is honest 
enough to say that it does now 
exist. The governor’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady may be sisters 
under the skin, but they keep 
their skins in different places, and 
the governor’s lady will not accept 
as a suitable shelter for her stuff- 
ed tiger skin, the home in which 
the living Judy has to keep hers. 


Now, beeause the ruling class in 
any Capitalist country is only a 
tiny minority of the people as a 
whole, it must exercise its power 
through an economic bureaucracy 
that is for the most part beyond 
the people’s control. The heads of 
the packing companies, the rail- 
roads, the banks, and of industry 
generally, never come before the 
people as such for an expression 
of approval or disapproval by 
their secret ballot. Nor are the 
lessor officials of this tightly knit 


dictatorship—-down to the deluded 
wage-earners at the bottom, who 
sometimes present an astonishing 
spectacle as they dutifully lick the 
hands that are choking them— 
made subject to the approval of the 
people with respect to the posi- 
tions of -economic power which 
they hold. ; 


So this class warfare—as rez] 
as any fact that can be scientifica]- 
ly established—carries its fearfy] 
implications into every part of 
society. It means war. A battle to 
the death. A house divided against 
itself, which, as we have on good 
authority, cannot stand. 


In support of these supporters 
of economic dictatorship, often 
identified with them and subservyj- 
ent to them, we have the “politi- 
cians” of every kind and degree, 
Party politicians, clerical politi- 
cians, social politicians, economic 
politicians, every one who has an 
expense account that Big Business 
might be expected to pay. No 
wonder the word “politician” has 
come to have an ugly sound in 
our ears, for it often refers to one 
who has sold himself to the highest 
bidder regardless of right or 
wrong. 

Should not every true Christian 
and Socialist accept alone as his 
supreme Authority the irresistable 
spiric of Divinity made manifest 
in the incorruptable will of the 
people? In the solemn days in 
which we live none can_ escape 
taking a stand on one side or the 
other. For the oppressed, or for 
the oppressor, the slave or the 
slave-driver, the martyr or the 
Pharisee, for society is so divided 
and will show us why men turn 
their backs upon the people. Are 
they not Hirelings, every one? 


‘William Irvine---Pioneer 


By J. E. COOK 


PRESIDENT, ALBERTA C.C.F. 


LBERTA people _sihave 
many times made inter- 
esting political history. 
The early years of the 

province were far from smooth in 

their political progress. Even a 

tremendous liberal majority tend- 

ed to divide into more or less hos- 
tile divergent camps in early 

Legislatures. : 

Mr. Tom Partridge, of Duffield, 
as chairman of a public meeting 
there, on Friday 
4 night, recalled some 
M of the highlights of 
Alberta political de- 
Wm. 

for 

Caribou, one of the 

outstanding figures 

in political activi- 
ties in Canada for 

30 years, was the 

guest speaker. 

In introducing Mr. Irvine, Mr. 
Partridge recalled the activities of 
the non-partisan league which 
elected to the legislature the first 
people’s representatives. Jim 
Weir of High River, Mrs. Louise 
McKinney, of Claresholm, Alex 
Ross of Calgary, and Bob Gardi- 
ner of Excel, first elected to rep- 
resent Medicine Hat federal con- 
stituency, were some of the early 
personalities that emerged as a 
result of the independent politi- 
cal thinking and activities of Al- 
berta people. In 1921 Alberta 
swept on to elect, as a surprise to 
themselves and every one else, a 
Farmer group who held office for 
14 years. 

The depression of 1930 swept 
that government from effice 
when it appeared to Alberta peo- 
ple that its leaders had accepted 
too calmly the paradox of poverty 
in a land where there was no 
physical basis for it.” Alberta 
people, Mr. Partridge suggested, 
have been loyal to beld leader- 
ship but have quickly acted when 
xovernment in Ajberta have fallen 
into orthodox and _ conservative 
practice. 

In that early fight, 30 years 


| 
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ago, even then a brilliant debater 


with a grasp of the very funda- 
mentals of the reasons for change 
and an accurate chart for such 
change, Wm. Irvine was a power 
in the political activities of that 
day. His straight thinking, ora- 


tory, wit and charm has helped ‘c gf 


elect to office a long line of hope- 
ful people’s servants most ot 
whom have passed from the Ca- 
nadian political scene. To him 
has come recognition from all over 
the Dominion of Canada, in 
United States and Great Britain, 


of his mastery in arrangement of | 
facts, his sincere logic in presen- | 


tation and his complete under- 
standing of the implications of 
political and economic actions and 
trends. 

Said Mr. Partridge, ‘‘while Mr. 
Irvine has been associated with 
differently labelled organizations 
in that time he is outlining the 
way to the same goal, a vision that 
for Mr. Irvine has never dimmed.” 
Recalled was the fact that when 
in 1935 the people of Alberta had 


started a new chapter in provin- | 


cial political history, Wm. Irvine 
and Elmer Roper, provincial lead- 
er of the Alberta C.C.F. had stood 
solid for the basic principles of 
social ownership as a fundamen- 
tal in any effective change in the 
interests of the people, and _ had 
almost alone carried the founda- 
tion work of the C.C,F. in Alberta. 
It was an uphill fight. 

The meeting at Duffield, which 
was widely attended, was one of & 


series of C.C.F. meetings in the, 


central part of the province which 
Mr. Irvine has addressed in te 
past two weeks. Attesting the 
pepularity and prestige of a speak: 
er who has been so long a figure 
of prominence in affairs of the 


people of Alberta, the meetings 


in a hot, busy season have been 
attended by exceptional numbers. 
At these conventions and public 
meetings the growth, the need for 
the support of thg G.Ceh. | 


| becoming more evident. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘Canada’s Taylor-Made .  Sell-Out to Monopoly 
INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE . 


: By W. F. Cleve-Kidd 
Resgarch Director, United Steel 
: "+ Workers : 
IsfTING TO be a_house- 
hold word, the name of E. 
P, Taylor is more and more 
becoming synonymous in 
Canada with the kind of octopus 
operations that used to be carried 
on in the United States by Rocke- 
fellers and Carnegies. At a time 
when workers and farmers are 
justifiably looking for a greater 
-Share of the profit income of the 
nation, a consideration of [E. P. 

Taylor is very much in place. 
Rumours concerning Taylor’s 
activities, his financial victories 


i 


and defeats, are forever cropping 
up. For instance, we hear of a 
newly-found interest in Tip Top 
Tailors. This would be an entirely 
new adventure, for up to now no 
clothing companies are to be found 
in the long list of companies com- 
ing within the sphere of his con- 
trol. 

Of more’ interest, and more 
plausibility, is the rumour that 
Taylor was behind the recent at- 
tempt to guin control of St. 
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Lawrence Corporation, an impor- 
tdnt producer of newsprint, St. 
Lawrence itself has three impor- 
tant subsidiaries in this industry: 
Brompton Pulp and Paper, St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills,. and Lake 
St. John Power and Paper: These 
companies represent a_ sizeable 
portion of Quebec’s industry. 

However, the men who general- 
ly were thought to be Taylor’s 
front men in this projected camp 
(White and Van Alstyne) missed 
out. They did succeed in grabbing 
six directorates out of fifteen for 
the parent company and _ five 
others for the subsidiaries, so that 
the thin edge of the wedge has 
now been driven a little farther 
into St. Lawrence Corporation and 
it will probably fall in another 
year, 


Wants Globe and Mail 

Another rumoured possible fi- 
nancial transaction that has 
created more than passing interest 
wherever it has been heard, is 
that Taylor may achieve control 
of the Globe and Mail, Toronto 
morning newspaper, which calls 
itself “Canada’s National News- 
paper.” 

The story is that George Mc- 
Cullough is losing interest in his 
pet, due to ill health, and the fact 
that the Globe has not made him 
as important a figure in Conserva- 
tive politics as he may have wish- 
ed. The New Yorker (Van Al- 
styne) ‘Taylor's associate in the 
St. Lawrence battle, is said to be 
the contact man in this instance 
also. 

Another rumor is that Tay- 
lor has ambitions to add the 
last of the independent brewer- 
ies in Ontario to his Canadian 
Breweries chain, which already 
has digested 11 old-established 
Ontario producers. Foremost 
among the remaining independ- 
ents is, of course, John Labatt’s 
which has been in business in 
London for 115 years. Appar- 
ently, Taylor first tried to buy 
out Labatt’s in 1927 and has 
made subsequent offers, all of 
which have been turned down. 
Taylor has the inside track in 

his battle against the independent 
brewers: one of his men, Colonel 
Dreisinger, is chairman of the On- 
taric Liquor Commission. Also, we 
understand that legislation has 
been proposed by Premier Drew 
which would enable tke Ontario 
government to take over the 
Brewers’ Warehouse Co. This 
would open the door for a squeeze 
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on all brands of beer in competi- 
tion with Taylor’s brands. 

Taylor also may have the inside 
track in the hotels where beer is 
suid. If so, the sale of independent 
brands will not be advanced. All 
these things leave the way open 
to squeeze plays which may well 
end up with Taylor in complete 
control of al] breweries in Ontario. 
If that day arrives, he will be 
able to set his own price at any 
time. 


Massey-Harris Grab 

One fact in Taylor’s growing 
power in the financial world is 
his recent victory at Massey- 
Harris. He and Colonel Phillips, 
his running mate in more than one 
deal, finally gained control over 
the $50 million Massey-Harris in- 
terests. This extends the interests 
of the Taylor group in the inter- 
national field, as Massey-Harris 
has plants in Canada, the United 
States, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, South America’ England 
Denmark, Germany, France, and a 
substantial interest in a company 
in Australia. Soft drinks and beer 
had already given the group inter- 
national interests. 

Control over Massey-Harris was 
not gained through Argus Corpor- 
ation, the Taylor holding company, 
since Argus does not hold a suf- 
ficient number of shares to con- 
trol Massey-Harris. Individual 
holdings of men like Taylor and 
Phillips must have clinched that 
deal. 


Insurance and Oil 

In ‘aylor’s list are companies 
in various industries. These indus- 
tries include soft drinks, food, 
beer, chemicals, lumber, retail 
stores, restaurants, insurance, and 
oil. 

Argus Corporation holds shares 
in the following companies: Acadia 
Atlantic Sugar, B.C. Forests Prod- 
ucts, Canadian Breweries, Cana- 
dian Food Products, Dominion 
Stores, H. R. MacMillan Export 


Co., Massey-Harris, Orange 
Crush, Standard Chemical, and in 
others where the holdings are 
smaller. 

Taylor is also said to have re- 
cently bought a second-rate Cana- 
dian magazine, National Home 
Monthly. He has added Crosby’s in 
Hamilton and Masters Grill in 
London to his restaurant holdings. 
He is said to be interested in add- 
ing Dominion Tar and Chemical 
to his already fairly substantial 
holdings in the chemical field. 

Taylor hae now been called 
Canada’s numbex one industri- 
aliat. Actually, he is a finan- 
cier and not an industrialist. He 
is apparently more ‘interested in 
financial power than in the ac- 
tual production of goods. He is 

a good salesman, but his value 

to this country economically is 

very doubtful. 
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Radio Talk by A. J. E. Liesemer, M.L.A, 


Repeatedly over this program 
and in the Legislature, Mr. Roper 
and I have pointed out that the 
Social Credit Government of Al- 
berta has long since stopped 
fighting the international finan- 
ciers and are now outdoing any 
other old-line party in preving to 
the same big shots that Social 
Credit is the best friend in all 
Canada of monapoly Capitalism. 

The latest example is the ab- 
solutely unprecedented turning 
over of the people’s oil resources 
to the few great foreign monopo- 
lies. Regulations permit the 
great oil monopolies that are 
draining the people’s wealth into 
foreign monopoly pockets, to get 
exclusive rights to explure for oil 
on as much as 800,000 acres of 
land for each monopoly, shutting 
out small independent capitalists 
and forever robbing Alberta peo- 
ple of the heritage of natural 
wealth that we could and should 
be using to pay higher salaries to 
our teachers in order to provide 
education for the children; wealth 
that we could and should be using 
to pay for pensions and health 
costs that are now being paid for 

by the municipal taxpayer. 

During the last session, Mr. 
Roper protested vigorously 
against this policy of selling Al- 
berta citizens down the river to 
the foreign monopolist. But not 
until citizens of Alberta stop 
electing old-line parties that 
support monopoly capitalism 
and elect instead a C.C.F. gov- 
ernment supporting the people’s 
interests will this drainage of 
our wealth into the hands of 
foreign monopolists cease. 


The C.C.F. has a four-point oil 
policy. First, insofar as our na- 
tural resources are to be devel- 
oped by private initiative, regu- 
lations must provide for develop- 
ment by small independent capi- 
talists too, and not exclusively by 
the great foreign monopolies. 


Must Compensate Farmer 

Second, the holder of the sur- 
face rights must be adequately 
compensated. At the moment this 
is the most contentious matter of 
all. In the Turner Valley oil de- 
velopment where land was mainly 
leased pasture land surface rights 
were not as serious a matter. But 
in the Leduc and Lloydminster 
fields and in the future possible 
Peace River field, good farming 
land is involved. <A C.C.F. gov- 
ernment will see that those who 
benefit from taking the people’s 
resources from the ground will 
adequately compensate the farm- 
er for his losses. A definite gov- 
ernment policy is urgently needed, 
But to help the surface owner it 
must not be a government that is 
hand-in-glove with the monopo- 
lies. 

The third point in the C.C.F. 
oil policy’is a demand that more 
of the peoples wealth be kept for 
the people. At present oil royal- 
ists retained by the government 
for the people vary from 5% to 
15% of the total amount of the 
wealth taken from the ground. 
The C.C.F. believes that the peo- 
ple should keep at least twice as 
much of their own wealth as they 
now do. 


Make Oil Pay 

The C.C.F. has asked that the 
school districts be relieved of some 
of their, taxes by thé province 
paying 50% of the cost of edu- 
cation; that the municipal tax- 
payer be relieved of paying por- 
tions of old age pensions, indigent 
relief and so on. 
and organizations have been ask- 
ing for similar things.’ Now the 
provincial government can do aff 
‘this, but it will cost money. And 
;here—in the development of our 
resources—is one place the money 
can come from. 

But the Social Credit govern- 
ment that believes in mohopoly 
capitalism, and throws away the 
wealth pf our oil to foreign mono- 
polies, will never have this money 
to do these things. Only a peo- 
ple’s C.€.F. government. will ever 
do this kind of thing. 

The fourth and the final ‘point 
| in the’ C.C.F. oil rogram is 
} what we cal! the checkerboard 


Municipalities |- 


policy. It is this: that for every 
unit finally leased to private in- 
terests the government retain 
for the people a unit beside the 
leased one so that eventually 
the people’ may directly benefit 
from the production now being 
undertaken for the few only, 

Social Credit supports mono- 
poly capitalism in its oil policy, in 
its refusal to disturb the hydro- 
electric monopoly even though in 
no other way will we ever get 
rural electrification. Social Cre- 
dit supports monopoly finance in 
its make-believe automobile jn- 
surance scheme; it supports mono- 
poly in its tar sands policy; it 
supports monopoly in every field 
of development. Only by defeat- 
ing this old-line tory government 
can the people of Alberta enjoy 
the abundance with which this 
province is blessed. : 

An election is almost upon us. 
That will be our chance and our 
only chance for another five years, 
Get out now and build the C.C.F. 
so you can have a people’s gov- 
ernment to protect you during the 
coming depression and so that you 
can enjoy the wealth that is now 
going to foreign monopolists. 


NEW SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE OUT 


OTTAWA, (€PA)—The first 
issue of Socialist World, a new 
international socialist quarterly, 
has reached Canada. . 

Introduced by a message from 
the Rt. Hon. P. J. Noel-Baker, 
M.P., this first issue contains ar- 
ticles on Canada and the C.C.F. 
by David Lewis; An Indian Plan 
for Socialism, by Jayaprakash 
Narayan; Czechoslovakia on the 
Road to Socialism, by a‘ member 
of “the Research Department of 
the Czechoslovak Social Demo- 
cratic Party; American Labour 
Trends, by Philip Taft; and the 
Dutch Labour Party by Koos Vor- 
rink. 

Socialist World is the official 
journal of the International 
Socialist Conference which has 
met three times within the past 
two years, and is scheduled to 
meet in Belgium later this year. 
It is published quarterly by the 
Socialist Information and Liaison 
Office, at the headquarters of the 
Conference. 

Aim of the new publication is 
that of “presenting Socialist 
thought and theory on_ inter- 
national issues”. Annual sub- 
scriptions are available for $1.30, 
and may be ordered through 
Woodsworth House, Ottawa. 


William Irvine 
(Continued from page 4) 


“The spirit of victory is again 
in evidence,’’ Mr. Irvine, who has 
had so many opportunities to ob- 
serve, predicts. In the thinking 
of Alberta people it is time for a 
change. 

Successful meetings have been 
held at Tofield, Camrose, Forest- 
burg, Stettler, Rimbey, Ponoka, 
Duffield, Barrhead and Sangudo. 
C.C.F. membership is fast return- 
ing to election year numbers and 
a people’s programme for a peo- 
ple’s party is shaping up to meet 
the need of Alberts people. 

The annual provincial conven- 
tion in Edmonton in November 
will be the biggest and most im- 
portant in the life of the Alberta 
C.C.F. There is abroad a determi- 
nation on the past of the member- 
ship to determine and interpret 
for themselves the real meaning 
of the C.C.F. platform and_ pol- 
icy and to hold up to ridicule the 
fanciful fears induced by the 
propaganda of their political ene: 
mies. 

The personnel of the C.C.F. in 
Alberta and the record of the Sas- 
katchewan C.C.F, In actual gov- 
ernment gives the lie to the silly 
claims of smooth political oppon- 
ents, 
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(Continued from Last Week) 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


1. The National Insurance Act: 


Almost all the basic legislation 
recommended in the so-called 
“Beveridge Plan” has now been 
passed. The most important is 
the National Insurance Act 
(1946) which the Labour Party 
claims is the most generous and 
comprehensive scheme of social 
insurance in the world. It will 
eventually cover almost everyone 
in Great Britain providing them 
with the following benefits: Sick- 
ness benefit, Unemployment bene- 
fit, Maternity benefits, Widows’ 
benefits, Guardian’s allowance, 
Retirement Pensions and Death 
Grant. These benefits will be 
available in return for a single 
weekly payment by the citizens, 
matched by contributions from 
the employer and the state. 


Meanwhile, an Industrial In- 
juries Act has improved and ex- 
tended Workmen’s Compensation, 
which now covers all persons 
under contract of employment. 
In addition, there is the Family 
Allowance Act, which gives five 
shillings per week for all child- 
ren after the first under school 
leaving age. It is being supple- 
mented by free milk, and later by 
free meals, which are to be pro- 
vided in the schools. 


2. National Health Services Act: 

The purpose of this Act, sched- 
uled to go into effect in April, 
1948, is to provide a free univer- 
sal health service “without any 
insurance qualifications of any 
sort . .’ There is to be no 
limitation on the kind of assist- 
ance given—the general practi- 
tioner’s and specialist’s services, 
hospitalization, eye treatment, 
spectacles, dental treatment, den- 
tures, hearing aids, drugs and 
medicines—all these are to be free. 
Under the Act, present voluntary 
and public hospitals will be re-or- 
ganized into a publicly owned hos- 
pital system administered by 
Regional Hospital Boards. Doc- 
tors may decide whether they 
wish to practice under the Act, 
and patients are allowed to 
choose their own doctor. Remun- 
eration for doctors entering the 
scheme will be by a combination 
of basic salary and ‘‘capitation 
fees’ based on the number of 


with the doctor. 

The British Medical Associa- 
tion, representing, by far the 
largest body of organized medi- 
cal practitioners, has been very 
critical of important sections of 
the Act, claiming that the scheme 


will do irreparable damage to the 


existing doctor-patient relation- 
ship, and that arbitrary powers 
are left in the hands of the Min- 
ister of Health. During December 
1946, the Association polled its 
members on the question of 
whether it should enter into nego- 
tiations with the government, re- 
garding the implementation of 
the Act. Approximately 46% 
of its members voted in favor of 
negotiations; 54% against. The 
London Times has attacked ‘‘the 
rather reckless and emotional agi- 
tation (c* ‘the Medical Associa- 
tion) which has contributed in no 
small measure to the outcome of 
the ballot.” It is generally be- 
lieved that the purpose of the 
vote is to strengthen the hand of 
the Medical Association as_ it 
brings pressure on the govern- 
ment to alter certain basic sec- 
tions of the Act. 


Housing, Town Planning 


and Land Use 


As head of the government’s 
housing drive, the Minister of 
Health, Aneurin Bevin, has had to 
face a jungle of complex prob- 
lems which make this one of Brit- 
ain’s most difficuit domestic 
problems. Of a total of thirteen 
million dwellings in Britain in 
1939, twenty-five thousand were 
totally destroyed, three hundred 
thousand rendered uninhabitable 
and five million damaged. In ad- 
dition, of course, repairs and re+ 
placements and the long overdue 
slum clearance were left undone: 
The housing drive must be under- 
taken in the face of acute short+ 
ages of manpower 
materials. By June of. .1947, 
Aneurin Bevan could report in 
an interview “about 1,250,000 
people have been housed—that is 
about 370,000 families. Apart 
from the 179,000 new houses 
finished, there are 227,000 being 
built, war damages repairs have 
been done to 812,000 and 42,000 
have been provided by conver- 
sion and adaption.” In addition 
great stress has been placed on 
the building of publicly-owned 


patients who voluntarily register| housing for low-cost rental to 
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working ‘class families. Bevan 
can claim with justification—"we 
are doing more for housing recov- 
ery than any other nation which|° 
fought the war.” 


In addition, under its New 
Towns Act, the ,g8vernment is 
providing for the creation of new 


“satellite” towns of from 50 to 


60 thousand population by means 
of “public development corpora- 
tions.”” The government has also 
passed a Town and_ Country 
Planning Act which will have al- 
most® revolutionary effect on 
the use of land in Britain. While 
the scheme falls short of the ul- 
timate Labour Party goal of com- 
plete nationalization of the land, 
it does seek to ensure that the 
use of land will be governed by 
the planning of town and country 
life. The new bill deprives land 
owners of the right to build on 
their land “unless the building is 
in accordance with proper plan- 
ning requirements.” The Bill 
further gives the government the 
right to impose ‘‘a development 
charge” if permission to build is 
granted thereby “depriving the 
land owner of the future unearn- 
ed increment in land values.’’ The 
government claims that this land 
use planning system ‘for the first 
time makes practicable such pro- 
jects as reconstruction and de- 
velopment of old towns, the pre- 
servation of green belts, the pro- 
vision to Open spaces in over- 
crowded areas, etc.” 


The Pattern of the New Britain 


As it now takes shape, the ‘‘So- 
cialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain” will have three principal 
features. It will be, first of all, 
what the economists call a ‘‘mixed 
economy.” The principal citadels 
of economic power will be under 
public ownership, and the entire 
economy will be planned and di- 
rected by public authorities to 
serve the common good. Second- 
ly, the government is undertak- 
ing to underwrite the security of 
the whole population by accepting 
responsibility for maintaining full 
einiployment and by placing a floor 
under the income of every wage 
through a comprehensive 
system of. social security. The 
third objective involves the re- 
planning of the urban and rural 
life of the country, through pub- 
lic housing, land use planning and 
the re-direction of investment and 
industrial construction. 


The Labour ~Government still 
faces enormous hurdles. After 
the cruel disaster of last winter’s 
hitter weather, there is now no 
prospect of achieving sufficient 
success with the export drive be- 
fore the American and Canadian 
loans run out. Unless these loans 
are renewed, the country will al- 
most certainly suffer a sharp cut 
in its standard of living. Coal 
production, while it has definite- 
ly improved, is still not adequate 
to provide any assurance against 
renewed work stoppages through 
power _ shortages. There are 
simply not enough men in Britain 
to do the number of urgent jobs 
which face the nation. However 
reluctant the tradg unions may be 
to face the prospect, sooner or 
later, a wages policy will have to 
be adopted to provide an incentive 
to attract men to the essential but. 
frequently unattractive industries. 
In meeting all these problems, the 
government will face a demand in 
some quarters’ for a return to the 
National Government principle of 
the mid-30’s. But there can be 


‘no doubt of the will of the rank 


and file of Labour’s supporters 
throughout the nation and of the 
Labour back-benchers, of the 
House of Commens. They are as 
determined today as they were in 
1945 to drive forward toward the 
new Socialist Commonwealih of: 
Great Britain. 
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PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


After 69 Years 


By Clifford E. Lee 


A scientist, thoughtfully con- 
templating an_ electric light, 
frowns at the thought of so much 
yet to be done. 
loathes inefficiency, 
and our _ electric 
lights are ineffici- 
ent. So the prob- 
lem of better light- 
ing is one which 
challenges those 
who plan the world 
of tomorrow. 

Artificial lighting is a pro- 
cess of changing one kind of 
energy into another, visible 
light. The whale-oil lamps of 
the ancients achieved about 1% 
efficiency in this job. In_ its 
burning about one part in a 
hundred of the stored-up en- 
ergy of the oil became light 
‘which people could see. But 
even that was better. than 
the more modern candles. The 
challenge today is that our in- 
candescent bulbs are only 7% 
efficient. They waste 93% of 
the energy fed them. It goes 
into the production of infra- 
red radiations which we can- 
not see, and into plain heat 
which we often do not want. 


The basic discovery of electric 
lighting was made by Sir Humph- 
rey Davy in 1810. He observed 
two phenomena which we have 
harnessed to practical use. One 
was the electric arc, emitting 
light, when electricity was passed 
between two pieces of carbon 
held in close proximity. The car- 
bon-arc was the first electric light 
to see regular service. It pro- 
vided the illumination for a light- 
house in the Straits of Dover. 
This type of light is still used in 
lighthouses and for moving-pic- 
ture projectors. Some of today’s 
searchlights have 90 million 
candle-power, are scen for sixty 
miles. Newspapers can be read 
by their light 35 miles away from 
its source. 


Davy’s other observation was 
that when an electric current was 
passed through a fine platinum 
wire its resistance caused it to be- 
come white hot and give off light. 
This characteristic is called incan- 
descence and is the basis of the 
common light bulb of today. 

The incandescent light bulb, 
more or less as we know it, was 
devised by Thos. A. Edison, and 
was first exhibited in 1878. He 
first used carbon for the filament. 
It gave a yellow light. He later 
changed to tungsten. One of his 
biggest problems was that the 
white-hot filament combined with 
the oxygen of the air and burned. 
That was the reason for exhaust- 
ing the air from the bulb. We go 


further today, put an inert gas 
into the bulb. It acts as a fire- 
extinguisher, slows up the pro- 


cess by which bulbs eventually 
burn out. 


Fluorescent lighting is gradu- 
ally replacing incandescent. Oddly 
enough, the light it generates ini- 
tially cannot be seen by the 
human eye, being ultra-violet. 
But a coating of phosphorus in- 
side the tube glows under- 
the influence of ultra-violet light 
converting the energy into prac- 
tical illumination. Most import- 
ant, fluorescent tubes change 
30% of the electrical energy they 
use into visible light. In other 
words they are more than ‘four 
times as efficient as the lights 
most of us use in our homes. 

Just 30% efficiency, 


leaves the challenge to science 


still standing. Tomorrow’s an- 
swer may be the cesium vapor 
lamp. Cesium is a very active 


metal which melts at the tempora- 
ture of our rooms on a_ fairly 
warn day. When heated its vapor 
is incandescent, gives off light. 
Important, it. gives back in likt 
S#ee of the energy @t uses. The 
aeacamh problem at the moment 
is to find a matérial in which to® 
Reat the cesium. Because of its 
hirh chemical activity the tough- | 
est glasses and quartaes are cor-| 
roded by it. But one of these 
days it will probably bo the basis 
of lighting systems which give 
twelve times as mucdg lighd with- 


»| Isaacson. 


of course, : 


out increasing the size of the elec- 
tric bill. 


A Canadian cannot speculate 
on modern developments in elec- 
tric lighting without regret at 
the millions in our land who 
have not yet had the use of the 
magical bulb Edison displayed 
69 years ago. They still use 
oil lamps as did the ancients. 
Only about one farm in ten in 
Canada is served by electricity. 
There are a greater percentage 
of pig-pens electrically lighted 
in Sweden than farm homes in 


Alberta. 


Where electrification is in the 
hands of public enterprise the 
rural people can have hopes. 
Where it is in the hands of private 
corporations they have, in gen- 
eral, no hope at all. The sooner 
they realize that the more they 
will be saved disappointment. For 
the object of dividends for share- 
holders will never be served by 
stringing power lines over most 
rural areas. There must be an- 
other motive, only open to public 
enterprise. It is the simple hu- 
manitarian one of providing’ this 
modern convenience to those 
whose labor feeds the nation. 


In two provinces in Canada 
long-distance power transmission 
is a private monopoly. One of 
them is Alberta. Most of the 
world has accepted public service 
as the only valid incentive to rural 
electrification, the publicly or co- 
operatively-owned utility its only 
practical instrument. Not so Al- 
berta. 


When the city people are 
using cesium vapor lights the 
farm folk will still be buying 
coal-oil. If that is the case in 
Alberta they will have nobody 
to blame but themselves. For 
farmers elect the governments 
in this province. 


A BIT OF 
Nonsense 


The other partner studied the 
contraptisn fer a jong time. 

“It’s superb,” he said at last, 
but he added, sadly: “It lacks 
something. I don’t know what, 
but—ah! I’ve got it!’ He pound- 
ed the table enthusiastically. 
“From somewhere should come 
music.” 


The pretty school teacher was 
trying to tell her pupils about the 
advent of spring. 

“As I stood on the station plat- 
form this sunny morning waiting 
for my train I felt something 
lightly caressing my cheek. Can 
anyone tell me what it was?’ she 
asked. 


“The station-master’s mus- 
tache?” suggested the small bad 
boy of the class. v 


President Taft described this as 
the best poker story he ever heard: 

An ex-gavernor of Idaho was 
playing euchre with Isaac Isaac- 
son. 

“If I were playing poker,” said 
“I'd bet $10 on this 
hand.” 

“Weil,” saya the governor, “If 
you will give me a queen I'll het 
you 8100 on my hand.” 

Iaancson gave the fovernor a 
queen meantime smiling patron- 
izingly on the four kings which he 
held. When the betting was over 
Tsaacaon laid down dis four kings 
and reached for the mower. 

“Softly,” admonished the peres- 
nor, revealing four ees ard 
pocketing dhe wtakep lexeeeon 


gazed sorrowtyliy 64 the atatea- 
} man, them aeked: : 


“Say, governor. & desert. mind abv 


money, but I wish you wanld tei 
me what 
queen.” 
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PERSONAL STUFF 


qContinued from page 1) 


of farmers, preachers, teachers 
and country storekeepers who had 
come into office would send taxes 
soaring, plunge the province into 


debt, and destroy the credit of the. 


province. Premier Douglas told 
what actually had-happened, Pro- 
vincial .saves in the last budget 
passed by the Liberaf government 
were to be $14,997,000. For 
1947-48 they will be $13,593,- 
000, or a million and a half less. 
$28,000,000 lopped off the pro- 
vineiat debt ty the retirement of 
bonds and another $44,000,000 
knocked off treasury bills owing 
to the Dominion government, a 
total debt reduction of $72,000,- 
000. A completely unheard of 
achievement for any provincial 
government in any similar period. 
(The Alberta government makes 
a great boast about a total reduc- 
tion, including treasury bills, of 
$37,000,000, in twelve years after 
paying $28,500,000 to the bond- 
holders in back interest!) And 
the credit of the province? Welli, 
the chief plaint of the bond 
agents against the C.C.F. govern- 
ment is that it isn’t refunding 
enough. The credit of the prov- 
ince has not been ruined. That 
happened under the Liberals. It 
has been restored. Such refund- 
ing as has been done has been at 
the lowest rate of interest in the 
history of the province. ‘‘Not bad 
for a bunch of farmers, preachers 
and teachers!" Tommy said. And 
the crowd loved it. 
ob ot 

Yes, it is a remarkable record. 
In just three years. They’ve only 
just started. But what about the 
greatly increased budget if pro- 
vincial taxes are down a_ million 
and a half? It was interesting to 
hear the Premier tell about the 
new sources of revenue. One of 
the big mining companies with an 
annual net profit of cight to nine 
million dollars, paid a pittance in 
royaltios, $70,000. This year it 
will pay $1,250,000. It doesn’t 
take many items like that to count 
up. ‘There were a number of 
them. Another example: Treasur- 
er Clarence Fines found that a 
very large part of the province's 
sinking funds were lying in the 
bank at interest of one-half of 
one per cent. The bank no doubt 
waa investing it in three per cent 
Dominion bonds. ‘‘Even a_ school 
teacher could figure that out,” 
snid Tommy, ‘‘and so Mr. Fines 
got his hands on the money and 
bought bonds with it." Result: 
another $250,000 to add to the 
taillion saved by reducing the pub- 
lic debt. All these things made 
possible the expenditure of six 
million more for roads, three mil- 
lion more (an increase of 70%) 
for education, 285% more for 
agriculture, 54 ($5,000,000) 
more for health. 

a 

Great credit is due to the men 
who are doing this big job. But 
no one in the 
C.C.F., and least of all the mem- 
bers of the government, would 
any that it was an achievement of 
a dozen or fifty men. The chief 
credit goce to the thirty thousand 
members of the C.C.F. who were 
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represented at last week's gon- 
vention. Saskatchewan offers 
one of the best examples in the 
world of real down-to-earth grass 
roots democracy at work. I saw 
it there, and was thrilled by it. 
The delegates represented every 
walk of life in which ordinary 
people are engaged. Farmers, of 
course, predominated. But there 
were preachers (two Catholic 
priests, Father Cullinane and 
Father Beechey, were among 
those I met), teachers, storekeep- 
ers, industrial workers, and prob- 
ably thirty-five per cent of the 
delegates were women. The de- 
bates | heard were great. There 
were no ¥es-men in that crowd, I 
would think that it would have 
been too bad for anyone to try to 
throw his weight about. There 
was nothing sacrosanct about 
cabinet ministers. They had no 
extra standing in that assembly. 
And as the Premier said, the 
C.C.F. will have lost its reason 
for existence when it ceases to 
be an instrument of the people to 
do the job the people want done. 
It was an inspiring and hearten- 
ing experience to spend a day 
with the men and women of the 


Saskatchewan C.C.F. 


CCF Government 


(Continued from page 1) 


Dr. Carlyle King, provincial 


president, warned in his report 
of the severe test that faced the 
C.C.F. “Just as the work of our 
members at Regina and Ottawa 
grows more effective, so do the 
forces of exploitation and _ privi- 
lege grow more bitter in their op- 
position and more unscrupulous in 
their determination to stop the 
people’s movement,” he said. 


One of the highlights of the 


convention was the report of Fred 
C. Williams, managing editor of 
The Commonwealth, who reported 
that assets of the C.C.F. Publish- 
ing and Printing Department now 
total $73,014, and that it was 
debt-free except for its obligations 
to its shareholders. 


The financial report of the Sas- 


katchewan section as a whole, pre- 
sented by its secretary, A. O. 
Smith, showed revenue totalling 
$65,104 and a surplus of $2,794 at 
the end of May. Of the revenue, 
memberships accounted for $15,- 
659 and sustaining fund contribu- 
tions for $30,386, 
office earned $7,555 in commis- 
sions on Commonwealth subscrip- 
tions. Radio fund contributions 
totalled more than $2,000 and 
literature sales yielded almost 
$3,000. 


The central 


Main expenditures included 


$13,008 for the provincial office, 
$14,251 for salaries, $11,000 to 
the national office, and $5,630 for 
radio broadcasts. Assets totalled 
$44,379 and there was a surplus 
over liabilities of $34,313, an in- 
crease of almost $2,800 over the 
previous year, 


Re-elected by acclamation were 


Saskatchewan |T. C. Douglas as political leader, 
Dr. King as president and Mrs. 
Ethel Castleden as vice-president. 
This year’s 
will be Norman McGillivray, Mrs. 
Beatrice Trew, M.L.A., and Mrs. 
Eloise Metheral. 
resentatives to the national coun- 
cil will be Mrs. Eva Pfeifer and 
P. G. Makaroff, K.C. 


councillors-at-large 


Provincial rep- 


Final registration figures were 


444 delegates and 185. visitors, 
apart from delegates to the C.C. 
Y.M. convention. 
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Scores Farm 
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% me 
annovnced was $100 per farmer 
for the transformer in his yard 
and $5. per month minimum for 
20 K.W.H. A charge of 2 cents 
per K.W.H. was to be made: for 
all power over 20 K.W.H. 

. “Farmers throughout the prov- 
‘ince were keenly interested and 
the company was swamped with 
petitions from groups of 100 to 
200 farmers for service in their 
respective districts,” he said. 

Work was begun in different 
areas but was hampered con- 
siderably by a shortage of materi- 
als and labor. However, since the 
end cf the war and with increas- 
ed construction costs the power 
company has found that rural 
lines would not be profitable 
under its widely publicized previ- 
ous offer. 


Offer Withdrawn 

“Recently they have withdrawn 
their original offer,’’ Mr. Carlyle 
declares, “and now farmers must 
pay total costs of construction, at 
least $700 per farm. A co-opera- 
tive must be formed and if the 
members are able to raise 50% of 
the total cost, the provincial gov- 
ernment has intimated that it will 
guarantee a bank loan for the 
balance.” 

“Many well-established farmers 
in older districts can of course 
pay their full share of the higher 

cost in cash. But if a rural power 
line is built in a district it should 
include those of limited means as 
well,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘While 
deferred payments spread over 
five or six years may be possible 
through the co-operative, many 
younger farmers aid veterans 
hesitate to increase their indebt- 
edness at the present time,” he 
added. 

The additional cost of wiring 
buildings and purchasing appli- 
ances must be met by the farmer 
and this would raise the minimum 
cost to at least $1,000 per farm. 

Project Abandoned 

Mr. Carlyle said since the 
change in policy by the Calgary 
Power Company many districts 
which were anxious to have power 
have been forced to abandon the 
project altogether because of in- 
ability to raise the money. 

‘We hear a great deal about 
the large road building pro- 
gram which is designed to bring 
American tourists and Ameri- 
can money into the country,’ 
Mr. Carlyle aaid, “but if the 
money is not available for both 
it would appear that a dollar 
spent on rural electrification 
would be of much greater bene- 
fit to the Alberta farmer and 
small business man than a dol- 
lar spent on attracting the 
tourist.” 

“While the flood of outside 
money is of value to the coun- 
try as a whole, it is only a small 
part of it which will eventually 
find its way to the farmer’s poc- 
ket,”’ he declared. 


Production Drop 

“Grave concern is being ex- 
pressed over the decrease in the 
production of bacon and dairy 
products in Western Canada. This 
is chiefly due to high production 
costs and shortage of labor. Elee- 
tricity on the farm would do much 
to solve this problem. It would 
mean less hard manual labor and 
shorter, hours in our mixed farm- 
ing districts,” Mr. Carlyle point- 
ed out. ; 

“It is an accepted fact that 
there. is no great profit in rural 
power,” Mr. Garlyle said, ‘‘par- 
ticularly in areas where farms are 
widely scattered, and probably we 
should not be too harsh in our 
criticism of private. power com- 
panies for their unwillingness to 
invest too heavily in such a pro; 
ject. These companies were not 
formed to develop the country or 
to raise the standabd af living for 


Shop at 


farm people, but primarily for 
the purpose of paying dividends 
t8 Shareholder and salaries to di- 
rectors,” he declared. 
Critical of Government 

The Blackfalds farmer was 
highly critical of Alberta govern- 
.ment inaction in the matter of 
rural eléctrification. « ° 

“By refusing to acquire the 
power systems of the province 
and set up a provincial system,, 
the provincial government is 
telling us that in their opinion 
the profits of a monopoly cor- 
poration are more important to 
it than the economic and social 
welfare of our whole -rural 
population,” he said. . 
Although he believes a genuine 
rural electrification program will 
only be instituted in Alberta by 
the election of a government 
which believes in the principle of 
public ownership, Mr. Carlyle ex- 
presses the hope that the farm or- 
ganizations and the C.C.F. will 
continue to press strongly for a 
farm power scheme in the hope 
that the government may be 
forced by public opinion to take 
action, however reluctantly. 


Are Finders 
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ever happened to them. To some it 
has meant undreamed-of afflu- 
ence, but to the rest it is a time 
of trouble; they have a feeling 
that they are being up-rooted, that 
no longer can they call their land 


their own and that their very wey | 


of life is finished. This is not an 
ordinary community; it is unusual- 
ly close-knit because it was estab- 
lished over fifty years ago and the 
soil proved so fruitful no family 
ever had reason to leave, nor ever 
wanted to. Beyond doubt it is one 
of the best agricultural areas to 
be found anywhere. - 

“Very little land changes hands 
here.... 

“Their love of the land is some- 
thing that goes very deep with 
farmers of the best type; it is 
3omething that cannot be measured 
in dollars and no one who has not 
lived on a farm in a district such 
as this can more than dimly ap- 
preciate what it means to a good 
farmer—and these are most ex- 
ceptionally good farmers—to have 
his land desecrated by strangers; 
for that is exactly how he regards 
what is happening to him now. .” 

For all this “intangible” the 
award offers to this particular 
farmer $150.00. There is a further 
reward for general disturbance of 
$500.00. As a citizen uf Alberta he 
shares in 124% royalty, which 
provides oil companies and their 
workers with public services that 


‘will cost nearly all that is received. 


There is here throat clutching 
drama with a horrible anti-climax. 
Lo, the poor farmer! For general 
disturbance to himself, his family, 
his home, he gets $500.00. For 
compulsory taking he gets $150.00 
for SIX acres. $650.00 balm for 
his spiritual wounds. 

But, my friends, this is a day of 
business and not sentiment. The 
Imperial Oil Company who is the 
applicant in this case gets (esti- 
mate) 150 barrels of oil per day 
for 20 years, present price of crude 
$2.67—150x2.67x365x20. 87144% of 
this adds up to $2.803,500.00 while 
all the people of the province will 
share to the amount of $354,810.00 
and will administer the depart- 
ment, maintain roads, railroads, 
schools and other services. 

Whose is the wonderful heritage 
‘of the oil of Alberta? Are finders 
keepers? Who owns Alberta Oil? 
Who is puling whose leg? 


The proceedings of a_ police 
court case had been rather noisy 
and the magistrate determined to 
restore order. 


“The next person who_ inter- 


rupts,” he said sternly, ‘‘will be 
put outside.” ‘ 
“Hurray!” shouted the prisoner. 
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Tories Low After 
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An imaginative Ottawa journal. 
‘ist claimed to have peeked be. 
hind party conference curtains to 
learn that a superman was about 
to be discovered as national or- 
ganizer of the party, to be given 


‘|“supreme authority” -over the 


Bracken House henchmen. The 
qualities of initiative, intelligence 
political experience, and tact were 
aniong those required of ‘the. new 
Hercules. é 

But no. John Bracken handed 
the press a second statement which 
said tartly, “Not a single word of 
criticism of Mr. Bell (R. A. Bell, 
P.C., national director) or his as- 
sociates has been uttered at any 
caucus or other meeting of the 
party.” 

According to this statement, the 
Conservatives had scarcely even 
noticed, much less viewed with 
alarm, the loss of approximately 
$40,000 wasted in defeat at Hali- 
fax, 

But if the Conservatives aren't 
worried their friends and _ their 
traditional “enemies” in the field 
of Canadian journalism are. Take 
the editorial in the Liberal “Win- 
nipeg Free Press” (July 24): 

“The failure of the Conserva- 
tive party, not only in Halifax but 
elsewhere .. . is a matter of con- 
cern. The country should always 
have ready to hand an alternative 
to the government in office .. . 
Reference to the returns in the: 
last three general elections shows 
conclusivly that the Conservative 
party has ceased in fact to be a 
national party. The party has 
become a private possession of the 
more reactionary element of On- 
tario Conservatism—headquarters 
at Toronto.” 

Pull up your socks, John Brac- 
ken, the editorial pleads. For the 
only other alternative government 
is one which made the ‘Free 
Press’? shudder so that the print- 
ers could hardly set the type: 

“The C.C.F. which ran second 
in Halifax wholly Jacks the cre- 
dentials ... It is inconceivable that 
a small group composed largely of 
Saskatchewan rural members and 
eastern trade unionists—with a 
sprinkling of the more doctrinaire 
type of socialist—has any sub- 
stantial part, apart from that of 
a mugwump segment in the ‘House 
of Commons, to play in the gov- 
ernment of this country.” 

The only nice phrase in that is 
“a small group composed largely.” 
The “Free Press” is on insubstan- 
tial ground in condemning a party 
which represents only the farmers 
and industrial workers and intel- 
lectuals of the country. About the 
only people left are the lawyers, 
who make up two-thirds to three- 
quarters of both Liberal and Tory 
parliamentary groups . .. While 
the Conservative party shrinks 
year by year to its final pinnacle 
on Bay Street, the C.C.F. is tak- 
ing rank as a_ national party, 
“composed largely” of : working 
and middle class citizens from 
Vancouver to Halifax. 

Plenty of reason for Conserva- 
tive failures to be so anxiously 
examined and so _ piteously la- 
mented in the nation’s: news 
shects, 


A member of a firm which 
makes novelties rushed into his 
partner’s office with a rough 
model of something he had just 
thought of. It was pretty com- 
plicated. 

“Look!” he said. “I’ve got an 
ink-well, calendar, small clock, 
paper-weight, pencil-sharpener — 
see! At the back of the calendar 
a place for stamps. Nice, eh? And, 
look, this bronze dog is a_ fine 
decoration—and off comes _ his 
head for cigarettes.” 
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